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Some Basic Policies for Exhibits and Displays 


by KATE CoPLAN, Chief, Exhibits and Publicity, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. 


There is a document at the Enoch Pratt Free Library which is only a little less 
valuable, to our way of thinking, than all the gold in Fort Knox. It is entitled, 
“Statement of Exhibits Policy,” and the first two paragraphs read as follows: 


To serve as a truly constructive force in the community, a public 
library must make as many people as possible aware of how the printed 
word can help them in their homes, in their jobs, with their civic, educa- 
tional and recreational problems, in short, with the everyday business of 
living. 


A public library exists not only to house books, but te stimulate reading 
and achievement in which books can play a part. One of the best means of 
accomplishing this purpose is to make judicious use of effective exhibits. 


With slight variations, this theme could apply to school, special and other li- 
braries, as well as those serving the general public. 


Let me say at the outset that one need not be a genius or a top-flight artist to do 
creditable exhibits. Of course, if the librarian is thus gifted, so much the better. 
But anyone who is interested and enthusiastic, reasonably intelligent and resource- 
ful, can turn out displays likely to prove an asset to the library. 
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Moreover, ideas for exhibits need not necessarily be original. Anyone on the 
alert can discover a wealth of suggestions in books, newspapers, and magazines; on 
book jackets; in advertising and publicity journals. A casual walk down the street 
is apt to yield a number of effective ideas to workers with a seeing eye and a bit 
of imaginaiton. 


“Selling” the library to prospective users is infinitely easier if the library’s 
wares can be attractively presented. Library exhibits should be simple, but effective; 
gay, but not gaudy. They must always point up the printed word, although related 
articles frequently add interest. To be successful, library displays must be com- 
petently done. 


Display themes may touch on almost any subject—local, national and interna- 
tional events of current interest; seasonal holidays and activities; commemorative 
occasions; birthdays and deaths of prominent writers, scientists, artists, historians; 
community problems—any topic that ties in well with books and other printed ma- 
terials is grist for the mill. 


Probably most librarians are interested primarily in bulletin board displays. 
But whether we consider bulletin boards, window or case displays, table displays, or 
what-have-you, the principles are all the same. 


Every exhibit represents a sample of what the library has to offer. Keeping in 
mind the keen competition for attention these days, every display must be attractive 
and eye-catching if it is to fulfill its function. Questions of color, balance, form, in- 
telligent organization, and interesting arrangement of material all enter into the 
picture. 


One of the first requirements of good display is neatness. Unless an exhibit is 
neat, it cannot look attractive. If it is not attractive, it will not get attenion 
Certainly it goes without saying that unless an exhibit draws attention, it will 
hardly stimulate interest in reading, so all the time, effort, and money spent in pre- 
paration are virtually wasted. 


To enlarge a bit on the above: When a book jacket or leaflet is attached to a 
bulletin board, if two corners are tacked while the remaining two flap loosely in the 
breeze every time the door opens, the display loses quite a little of its appeal. 


If a strip of tape is placed on a book to hold it open at a given page, the tape 
should never be an inch and a half from the outer edge at the top, and a mere quar- 
ter inch from the edge at the bottom. This makes for an appearance of sloppiness 
and carelessness. 


When two adjoining books are set at an angle, on book supports bent to a cer- 
tain level, one should not project half an inch higher than the other. If lines in a 
given design are supposed to be straight, make sure they really are straight. It is 
dangerous to trust the eye, alone—measure. 





Don’t use different colored thumb tacks on one item. For example, I have seen 
a red, a green, and two steel-headed thumb tacks holding up a small white announce- 
ment. Don’t use ugly steel or brass tacks to make display pieces adhere to a sur- 
face, if you you can get tacks that fit more harmoniously into the scheme of things. 
When using thumb tacks where they show, get colors that match the display piece, 
so they won’t be a distracting influence. 
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Wherever possible fasten items with pins (obtainable in sizes ranging from 
14 to nearly 2 inches, depending on requirements of the job in hand) and the small 
pinheads can be touched up with, matching paints, blending unobtrusively into the 
item featured. Try, when you can, to conceal your “props” entirely. 


Every exhibit should have a backdrop that is eye-catching. At the Pratt Li- 
brary in Baltimore insulite window panels, reinforced with narrow wood frames 
on the back to keep them from warping, are used. Self-supporting on small feet, 
they are covered with quick-drying water paints, adorned with attractive books and 
related cardboard decorations. 


Inexpensive three-dimensional letters, painted to harmonize with the rest of the 
design, are carefully spaced out and measured for the caption, or message. An at- 
tempt is made to use psychology in determining color combinations. During the 
warm weather months the cool greens, blues, violets, grays, and white predominate. 
In the winter preference is given to reds, yellows, oranges, and so forth. 


The display worker must be his own severest critic, giving meticulous attention 
even to seemingly insignificant details. 


How does one go about working up a creditable exhibit? First of all, it is 
necessary to decide upon the central idea, or theme of the display, then build around 
it. No matter what the subject emphasized, in the selection of books, magazines, 
pamphlets, pictures, and leaflets, it is usually wise to include a varied collection of 
literature, so as to interest as many types and ages as possible. 
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Posters, pictures maps,, paper jackets on dummy books are always welcome ad- 
ditions to any exhibit,, not only for. their utilitarian value, but also for their touch 
of color. 


When choosing literature for a display care must be taken to select books that 
can be shown to advantage. Good, readable spines, attractive covers and illustra- 
tions, clear print for easy reading are all factors to be considered. 


Frequently the outer binding of a book may be shabby and dull, but the frontis- 
piece or an inside illustration may be gay and inviting. It is up to the librarian, to 
emphasize the best points of books used in an exhibit. 


Whenever it is practical, related objects of interest may be borrowed to sup- 
plement the printed items. The articles, with accompanying descriptive notes, will 
serve as “bait,” or attention-getters. 


If, for example, there is a woman in the area who has gone abroad and brought 
home distinctive ceramics of the land visited, she might lend them for a display on 
pottery. Of if she has brought home an assortment of picture postcards of historic 
shrines, these might be borrowed for an exhibit combining history and travel books. 
Such displays build good will. Not only will the lender be a library enthusiast for 
life, but so will her friends and relatives, down to the last “‘kissin’ cousin.” 


Of course, it goes without saying that all borrowed items are a great respon- 
sibility. They must be handled with extreme care, protected from dust and fading, 
insured against fire and theft. Once the library has earned a reputation for hand- 
ling such articles without incident, even the most cautious individuals and groups 
will be ready to lend their choicest treasures. 


When plans for a display are well under way it is necessary to make applicable 
show cards or legends. These must look professional. Wording on the signs and 
labels should be “short and snappy”—short enough to be read quickly, and interest- 
ing enough to win and hold attention. 


As to arrangement, it is well to remember that no matter how great the variety 
of pieces involved, the display must not appear crowded or jumbled. There should be 
sufficient “white space,” to use the printers’ term, and the material should be dis- 
tributed with that careful carelessness so productive of effect. For if an exhibit 
looks crowded or disjointed, it will seldom attract attention, much less create in- 
terest or inculcate the desire to read. 


The more important items should be displayed most strategically, but the en- 
tire exhibit must present a certain symmetry and balance. Cardboard strips, tri- 
angles ,circles and other decorations often can be used to set off the individual :pieces 
to advantage. 


As your displays become better known, it will be relatively easy to enlist the 
cooperation of “aides”. Artist and art students, teachers, hobbyists, may be per- 
suaded to contribute ideas, time, and material. The more the librarian can get others 
to do, the less he will need to do himself. Usually ready and willing allies in exhibit 
undertakings are the schools of a community. They will gladly agree to do, as class 
projects, book posters, show cards, perhaps cutout letters for captions, and even 
simple wood fixtures. 


But with help or without it, remember that exhibits are becoming increasingly 
important in the modern world, and act accordingly. Business and industry, agri- 
culture, the sciences, even the social services, are devoting more and more time, 
money, and energy to the visual presentation and interpretation of thir aims and 
achievements. Obviously libraries, which have so much to offer, can not lag behind. 
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A Visit to the Cecil County library 
by Mrs. DorotHy W. JEFFERSON, Librarian, Cecil County Library, Elkton. 


One of the patrons of the Cecil County Library has said that if ever she had an 
accident on East Main Street, it would be because she was trying to see what we 
had in our display window. It can easily be seen from this that public relations 
through displays and exhibits is an important part of our program. We moved 
into new headquarters from a temporary wartime building where there was no op- 
portunity for exhibits and perhaps our experiences in learning how to put on dis- 
plays will be helpful to the reader. We found, for instance, that effective displays 
are possible with very little equipment. We have spent practically no money on 
“props”, but have utilized all free offers, materials, and everybody’s imagination. To 
increase public interest in our displays, we have sought the loan of materials from 
friends, shops, and societies. 


In order to understand the advantages and disadvantates of our display pro- 
gram, it will be necessary to describe our building. In the past the Cecil County 
Library Headquarters building has been a residence, bank, and apartment house. It 
is a three floor brick and stone building built about 1830. We made a screened porch 
into a room which houses the Children’s wing. Since we wanted only one entrance, 
we made the porch doorway into a 5 x 12 foot display window. 


In this window we wanted to have a display that could be seen from the street 
and would, at the same time, be an integral part of the library. We change the dis- 
play about twice a month. In the window display we may use a painting, print or 
large object as a background to exhibit books. Two glass shelves on brackets inside 
the window hold books, vases of flowers, or related objects. A table or bookshelf is 
used in back of the window to hold more books or decorations and completes the ex- 
hibit. For Book Week last year we were able to borrow from en antique dealer, a 
beautiful old painting of a child with an open book on her lap. We tacked a gold 
velvet curtain to a bookcase behind the painting. It made an effective center for the 
display of new and old children’s books. Old children’s books that have been given 
the library were used in the display with the sign “Children’s Books of Yesteryear 
and Yesterday.” Juxtaposed with these old books were the new, bright and colorfu! 
children’s books. 


One of the difficulties as well as one of the charms of this window for exhibits, 
is the necessity for making it attractive to patrons inside as well as outside the 
building. The example, the most charming exhibit we have had recently had as iis 
focal point a more than life-sized carved wooden lion. The children could touch 
this lion and admire him from sides and back while he could be as easily seen from 
outside. Indeed, the fact that the window has to have little handprints removed 
daily on the outside, attests the interest the small fry have in seeing our displays. 


We try to use a central display theme through the library which will follow 
through the exhibit in the main display window. As we have other spaces for dis- 
plays in each room of the building, let us take a tour through the library to see how 
we’ve tried to utilize the available spaces to attract and please. As we enter the 
small lobby there is a cord bulletin board on one side of the wall and a pegboard 
on the other. We hang books on the pegboard and tack a poster, book jackets, or 
program notices on the other. In the main reading room there is long counter- 
height shelving which divides the reference section from the current magazine sec- 
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tion. The end of the shelving that touches the wall has a pegboard mounted above 
it for displaying books or records. The top of the counter is an excellent place for 
new books as well as other displays. At Christmas we had a small artificial tree 
with lights, surrounded by books for Christmas-giving. We also offered mimeo- 
graphed booklists with prices of the books on the counter. Occasionally, when many 
memorial books have been given at the same time, we display them with an explana- 
tory sign. 


In the hall facing the reading room is a six foot high mahogany bookcase with 
glass shelves and locked glass doors. The cabinet is lighted from within and exhibits 
of all kinds are used in it. We usually ask a patron who has an interesting hobby 
to loan materials for this case. We think this is an important part of our display 
work and public relations. 


To the right of the hall, is the music nook where records and music books are 
kept. A violin is displayed above the shelves as are also paintings and prints. 


From the music nook, we go into the Children’s wing. This L-shaped room is 
painted Cherokee red and white and has a very high ceiling. Between this high 
ceiling and the book shelves is an excellent place for picture prints and other objects. 
At present we have a row of hand carved duck decoys displayed there. 


Back through the hall and behind the main reading room, thexe are two smaller 
rooms that contain our non-fiction collection. Beside the fireplace in one of these 
there is a built-in ceiling high cabinet, the inside of which we had painted to match 
the wallpaper. We leave the arched doors open and they effectively frame the shelves 
of oversized books, pictures, or art books. For one period we exhibited old dolls 
with books on doll collecting on these shelves. 


Upstairs, there are two more rooms that lend themselves readily to exhibits of 
all kinds. One of these houses the Historical Society and while the librarian is al- 
ways consulted, the Society has a curator who arranges pertinent exhibits. The larg- 
est room is a meeting room which will seat 60 people. Open bookshelves line the 
back wall on which is displayed a collection of Cecil County church plates placed 
among colorful leather bound books. These books and plates have been given by 
friends whose names appear on cards near the gifts. Both of these rooms, as 
well as the librarian’s office which is also on this floor, have lovely old fireplaces 
with mantles which are used for exhibits. 


Recently a friend of the library loaned us a most unusual collection of carved 
wooden objects. These are five early American eagles displayed in the main reading 
room, and an exhibit of 8 life-sized cigar store Indians in the basement hallway. 
At the back of this basement, the Cecil County Historical Society has begun restor- 
ation of the typical American kitchen of this period, with its walk-in fireplace, and 
so forth. 


It might be helpful to list some of the many exhibits we have had. There has 
been an Easter egg tree, decorated with dyed eggs brought in by the children; a 
ceiling-high Christmas tree with effective spot lighting; an exhibit of old Bibles 
that coincided with World Wide Bible Reading month; a Washington’s birthday 
display with powder horn, musket, sword, and a print of Gilbert Stuart’s painting 
of Washington; a Fourth of July exhibit with a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a colored print of the mural of the signers of the Declaration draped in 
red satin, and biographies of these men displayed on the shelves. All these exhibits 
are of course, accompanied by displays of pertinent books, and we use all the well- 
known inexpensive materials such as corrugated paper and cardboard. 
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Requests for exhibit space from community organizations has provided another 
public relations use of display. Among these have been the local art league with 
a clothes-line exhibit of Member’s paintings, the winners of the Safety Poster Con- 
test sponsored by the Woman’s Club, the Girl Scouts nature exhibits for work in 
earning their badges, an exhibit of clowns made by first grade pupils for a circus 
display, and posters illustrating story books by the third grade pupils. 


Certainly, as you can see, our building has lent itself admirably for display 
purposes, and since our budget contains a minute amount for public relations, this 
has enabled us to do a far better job than would otherwise have been possible. A 
patron has said, “I never thought this building could be made into an attractive 


go 


library, but it definitely says “Come In! 


Displays and Exhibits in Maryland College and 
University Libraries 


by ANNA MARY URBAN, Reference Librarian, University of Maryland Library, 
College Park. 


Well-executed exhibits are the mouthpieces of a library. Through simple, color- 
ful, and frequently changed exhibits, the displays can feature new or rare books 
or special campus events, draw attention to faculty publications, and publicize 
the work of the academic departments. 


A college or university library must do more than advertise. In institutions 
of higher education, the library’s place in the instructional program can be en- 
hanced and made more effective not only by displaying valuable and rare books, by 
celebrating events of interest to the campus community in attractive exhibits, but 
also by graphically and simply teaching the use of important tools—old or new. 
This use of display space supplements the formal teaching program and in many 
ways can increase the use of library services by pointing up the value to both stu- 
dents and faculty of lesser known indexes, bibliographies and special services. Com- 
bining such displays with the customary personal assistance of the librarians can 
do much to emphasize the importance of the place of the library to the newest fresh- 
man and to the most eminent professor. 


Given the space for exhibiting and a staff with some flair for advertising, it is 
possible to teach the use of the more obvious tools such as the card catalog, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, or the Essay and General Literature Index, 
as well as the more difficult ways to search for government publications or for ob- 
scure scientific facts. At the University of Maryland Library in College Park, a 
sheet outlining the obvious steps in research posted near the reference desk with 
the caption, “Research Hints”, has become a permanent exhibit. It was placed 
there originally over a year ago to aid a large group of students starting a re- 
search project, but has continued to be a popular and useful supplement to the ref- 
ference desk service. With additional space, more attractive and effective displays 
could help the steady stream of students to learn some of the simpler means of using 
reference tools. 


Responsibility for exhibits is designated in a variety of ways: to one staff mem- 
ber, to a staff committee, to library departments, to faculty departments, or to a 
combination of all of these. It is important to tap every resource, personal and 
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physical, and to plan a schedule far enough in advance so that the finished ex- 
hibits will have a professional appearance with a well thought out theme. At many 
institutions the faculty are solicited for ideas and asked for assistance. Sometimes 
they assume the responsibility for entire exhibits. This is an excellent way to 
bring them into closer relations with the library and can frequently result in their 
vigorous support of library affairs. 


In canvassing the college and university libraries in Maryland it appears that 
the problem of display and exhibits is directly related to the adequacy of the 
library facilities. The newer buildings with special space for exhibit cases and 
bulletin boards have been well used; the older ones less so because of cramped 
quarters. Librarians at the Teachers’ Colleges and at the University are looking 
forward to having the space and the opportunity to “advertise” their services. 


From Hood College we learn of faculty-student-library cooperation. A ques- 
tionnaire is sent in the early fall to new faculty members and to student organiza- 
tions for suggestions, dates, and preferred iocations of exhibits. From answers 
to this questionnaire and from the calendar of lectures and other public events, 
Miss Katherine Dutrow writes that a schedule is arranged for use of the exhibit 
cases and other display areas. In addition to exhibits for special weeks, exhibits 
during the past year included faculty hobbies, careers, ceramics, noisemakers used 
in the nursery school, and gifts and memorial books presented by Friends of the 
Hood College Library. An exhibit and bibliography on India in connection with 


Omen @: 
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Book Week Exhibit at the Joseph Henry Apple Library, Hood College, Fred- 
erick. From left to right: Katherine E. Dutrow, Librarian; Charlotte P. Smith, 
Catalog Librarian; and Mrs. Frances R. Brandenburg, Circulation and Reference 
Librarian. 
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three lectures and a Mortar Board exhibit were among those connected with other 
college events. Displays of new books are regular events, with annotated lists of 
the book exhibits sent to the college paper. Miss Dutrow says, “Through our ex- 
hibits, we try not only to encourage the use of the library, but also to relate it to 
the various organizations and activities on campus.” 


Miss Beulah M. Davis, librarian of Morgan State College Library, in a very 
comprehensive review of its activities states that its exhibits are “planned to sup- 
plement formal education by directing attention through visual stimuli to subjects 
of cultural and educational as well as current significance.” Exhibits are planned 
and executed by the reference department with the cooperation of faculty and 
student groups. Within the past year their exhibits have featured the Madonna as 
a theme in religion, woodcuts as printing media, history and culture of Liberia, 
Haiti, and Ghana, the races of man, and large and elaborate displays on the United 
Nations, Negro History Week, the unveiling of the Frederick Douglass Memorial 
Statue and activities in connection with the Joint Civilian Orientation Conference 
in October. Special lectures and other campus events were also appropriately 
acknowledged with displays. 


Goucher College’s beautiful library is well equipped with glass exhibit cases 
as well as bulletin boards and display book troughs. Here too, the reference librarian 
is responsible for exhibits and displays. It is the policy at Goucher to use campus 
events in exhibits only as a means to connect them with library use. Light read- 
ing, summer reading, essay topics, and certain lectures were used in this way. Other 
subjects this past year included a display of campaign buttons, Shakespeare festi- 
vals, Japanese poetry and philosophy, and the most neglected books of the past 
twenty-five years suggested by an article in the American Scholar. Larger exhibits 
were devoted to gifts to the library, primitive arts, and hand bookbinding methods. 


At the College of Notre Dame of Maryland, exhibits are done by the assistant 
librarian with student help. This library has ten glass exhibit cases as well as 
two bulletin boards. Display topics are usually designed to call attention to worth- 
while books, and to increase knowledge of authors and bookmaking. Exhibits also 
are occasionally related directly to courses or to college events. Special exhibit 
topics recently included folk music, Japanese theatre prints, French impressionist 
paintings and prints, and students’ original musical compositions. 


The exhibit space of Washington College Library is unfortunately not great. 
Bulletin boards are used for college notices, and announcements of cultural in- 
terests. There are exhibits for special days—the largest for Washington’s Birthday 
During this past year there were also displays on careers and recently acquired 
books. Items in the College Museum on the second floor of the library are used 
for local history displays. Plans for the coming year include one to experiment 
with displays to teach the use of the library. 


In its present quarters the University of Maryland Library has two small 
areas for display: the Browsing Room and the top of the vertical files in the Ref- 
erence Room on which a pegboard is used. Exhibits are scheduled by a member 
of the reference staff and executed at times by committees of the library staff, by 
student groups, or by the faculty. During the past year the two most ambitious 
displays featured French scientific books loaned by the French Embassy and the 
Woodrow Wilson Anniversary. 


Current events were used for displays on voting and the presidential election 
campaign. Campus and University events were marked with displays on Mary- 
land’s world-wide campus, the football season, commencement, and holiday reading. 
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Instructional displays included those on an introduction to the library, faculty pub- 
lications, careers to acquaint students with the occupational file, Christmas cards 
to feature the file of telephone directories for addresses, and samples from the 
pamphlet and picture files. 


As stated earlier the library at College Park as well as the libraries at the 
Teachers Colleges at Towson and Salisbury have been handicapped by little or no 
display space and by generally crowded conditions. Within the next few months 
all three libraries will have moved into new quarters where adequate provisions 
are at hand for interesting displays. 


At the new University Library, exhibit cases with special lighting are being 
built into the walls in the foyer and in the corridors leading to the divisional read- 
ing rooms. Bulletin boards at strategic locations are also planned. Responsibility 
for exhibits and displays will eventually be part the function of the public relations 
staff member. Until the staff is large enough this activity will be under a library 
staff committee, with requests made for the cooperation of faculty departments 
and student organizations. 


Though this survey has not included all the college and university libraries in 
the State, the general impression one derives from the reports is that those libraries 
equipped with space and staff are having some outstanding results in this portion 
of library activity. Those libraries with inadequate space are doing the best they 
can. 


Student Cooperation in School library Exhibits 
and Displays 


by Mrs. MartHa S. Rowsgs, Librarian, Rockville Jr. High School, Rockville. 


Preparing displays and exhibits was a real problem for me when I started out 
as a young high school librarian some years ago, for I was not endowed with ar- 
tistic talent and had had little experience. I struggled along without a thought of 
calling on Students for help in the work. But times have changed! In the junior 
high school where I am now the librarain, the pupils are given every opportunity 
to educate themselves through participating in activities which involve creative and 
cooperative work. One such educational opportunity which the library can offer 
students is participation in the planning and arranging of bulletin board displays 
and book exhibits. Such projects have been turned over to the Art and Publicity 
Committee of our Student Library Assistants’ Club. This has not meant less work 
for the librarian who must spend much time and thought in her role of counselor 
and and supervisor. But the results have been far beyond her expectations. Dis- 
plays have been much more attractive and interesting. The students have had an 
opportunity to develop their artistic and creative abilities, and they have worked 
together cooperatively on large projects. 


I have learned so much from seeing and reading of displays which other li- 
braries have had that I am going to venture to tell something of the work of our 
Art and Publicity Committee. This year more than 30 students asked to serve on it. 
One of its principal duties is taking charge of the bulletin board (because of space 
we have been limited to one), which is changed twice a month. At the beginning 
of the year, standards are set up, and a schedule worked out whereby each member 
of the committee has a chance to work, at least once, on a bulletin board display and 
its accompaning book exhibit. Before starting to work, the pupils consult with 
me, and, if they have no plans of their own, I show them Displays—January to De- 
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cember, (M. P. Douglas and B. G. Jeffrey, Book Displays—January to December, 
Publication No. 261, 1947, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.) 
and, in addition, a list of suggestions for displays which I have gathered over the 
the years. I also have on hand copies of Wilson Library Bulletin with its pictures 
of displays. From these materails, the boys and girls usually evolve an idea of 
their own. When they have worked out their plan, they talk it over with the art 
teacher who offers helpful suggestions. 


The finished bulletin board is not always so attractive or original as we might 
wish and I often long to change it. But, if the students have worked hard over it, 
it is left just as they planned it, for it has been a real creative effort on their part. 
The important thing is that many exhibits are truly outstanding. More and more 
the students are getting away from making a poster and are using cut out three 
dimensions. At Christmas time, our board was gay with a Scene of Santa and of 
his deer pulling a sleigh load of books. The deer stood out from the background 
and had shiny brown eyes; Santa stood out, too, and had bright blue eyes. I 
couldn’t imagine what the eyes were made of until, upon investigation behind the 
scene, I found that the eyes were marbles. Another display in the spring bore the 
caption, “Tiptoe Through the Tulips to the Wonderland of Books.” A directional 
sign pointed across a field of tulips to the Wonderland of Books where stood a 
magnificent castle (turrets, banners and all), and the stones of which it was built 
were in the form of the backs or spines of books, each with its title on it. I 
never cease to marvel at the creative ability of junior high boys and girls today 
and also at the ease and rapidity with which they carry out an idea. It shows the 
splendid preparation they have had in grade school. 


In addition to work on bulletin board and book displays, the Art and Pub- 
licity Committee has had the opportunity of working together on one large project 
each year when the school has its annual “May Showcase,” which is an exhibit of 
the work of the pupils arranged by departments. The first year, we planned to 
make nine posters illustrating the work of the Library Staff. A librarian who is 
an expert on exhibits suggested that our display would be far more interesting if 
we introduced some three dimensional work. This was an entirely new idea to me 
but I discussed the matter with our art teacher who thoroughly agreed with the 
librarian’s suggestion. We called a meeting of the Art and Publicity Committee, 
and, after the art teacher, the students and I had talked things over, the committee 
voted to carry out a project far more elaborate than I had thought possible. It was 
unanimous in its decision to make a miniature library with figures performing the 
activities listed on the accompanying posters. Committees were set up to carry 
out the various parts of the plan, and, under the leadership of a fine student chair- 
man, the project became a reality. Each year since, the committee has carried 
through on an ambitious project for the ‘“May Showcase.” 


The large group projects would not have been possible if it had not been 
for the splendid cooperation of the shop and art teachers. The boys on the com- 
mittee were allowed to do all woodwork necessary in the shop under the supervision 
of the teacher. Not only have the art teachers been of immeasurable help with the 
big spring exhibit but they have also cooperated in other projects. One year, for 
Book Week, the art teacher had two of her classes make illustrations of famous 
books. These were put on exhibit in the library and students tried to guess the 
titles of the books. Another time, an English teacher, the art teacher, and the 
librarian cooperated on a project. Each student selected and read a library book 
for which he made an illustrated book jacket in art class. For English, he 
wrote a short book review which was placed on the front flap of the jacket. The 
finished products were exhibited in the library. The past year, for Book Week, the 
art teacher had her pupils learn how a book is put together through having them 
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actually make and bind books. And they did not contain blank pages, either! Each 
book contained an original story with illustrations. The librarian was very proud 
to have them on display in the library. 


Certainly, whatever has been accomplished in the way of displays and ex- 
hibits in our library has been due to the wonderful cooperation of the teachers 
and ot the fine work and enthusiasm of the Student Library Staff. 


Effective Bulletin Displays in School libraries 
by Mrs. ALICE Rusk, Librarian, Elementary School No. 139, Baltimore. 


Selling the school library can be done easily and effectively through attractive 
and unusual bulletin displays. The library is made a more beautiful place, more- 
over, if such displays are set up within its four walls. In or outside of the library, 
however, they are sure-fire attractions for patrons, actual and potential. 


The school librarian is never at a loss for a theme for an attractive bulletin. 
Seasons, holidays, special days, curriculum topics, seasonal sports, current pupil 
enthusiasms, classroom activities, news of the day, TV programs, movies, as well 
as the kinds of books, themselves—fairy tales, humor, poetry,—furnish an abundance 
of ideas from which to choose. For slack seasons when nothing special seems to 
be happening, there is a listing of special days and weeks—hundreds of them of 
which you’ve never dreamed—in “Special Days, Weeks, and Months” a pamphlet 
issued annually by the Domestic Distribution Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


Preparing bulletins can be happy and relatively easy job, if a little fore- 
thought is given to it. Tentative planning of the year’s bulletins, in September, 
along with some rough sketches, is a wonderful help and keeps one from being 
caught with a completely blank mind when a2 change is imperative and the time 
is short. Such plans can be altered, of course, to allow for unexpected ideas and 
themes which will crop up during the term. 


Simplicity is the key-note in effective bulletin display. Avoid clutter. Use 
big, undetailed shapes; bold, but friendly, color schemes; and plain letters. Seek 
variety through texture of materials, color schemes, three-dimensional effects, and 
placement of material. 


The color used in your display will be one of the determining factors of its at- 
tractiveness and drawing power. Good color schemes are too numerous to men- 
tion here. If you are in doubt, refer to the color wheel in any good basic art text- 
book and use related colors (those next to each other on the wheel) or comple- 
mentary colors (those opposite each other on the wheel). The theme or season often 
dictates the color scheme to be used. But do experiment. Notice bill-boards and 
ads in magazines and pick up ideas. Dare to do the unexpected. Green and yellow, 
used together, are adequate and pleasing, but a combination of red, green, and 
black has drama! 


Effective backgrounds are the bases for good displays. Materials available 
in the school, such as frieze paper and construction paper, may be used. Wall-paper 
scraps, in usable patterns, can be effective. Yard goods may offer just the dif- 
ferent effect that you want, but it can be expensive. My favorite is the corrugated 
background paper, available in many colors from any good sign-supply house. The 
initial cost of it is comparatively high, but, by careful handling, one can build up, 
over a period of years, a fine collection of many colors, suitable to numerous moods 
and themes. This could be a worthwhile expenditure of some of your “fine” money. 
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The central object of your display can be made from a variety of materials. 
Construction paper, cellophane, pipe cleaners, yarn, scraps of felt, and buttons 
are some suggestions. Establish a collection and dip into it freely. For fastening 
materials, paper clips, brass fasteners, cellulose tape, paste, Delkote Book-Saver, 
pins, staples, and thumb-tacks are invaluable. The central figure can be contoured 
or flat (I, personally, am a paper-sculpture enthusiast and love to project the third 
dimension into bulletin displays.) If this figure is complicated and likely to fall to 
pieces easily, assemble it and fasten it together securely, as a unit, before at- 
taching it to the bulletin. Avoid using heavy materials which are difficult to fasten 
securely to bulletins and will pull away easily. Be sure that all points where fas- 
tenings are used will not be on the exposed side. Nothing detracts from a display so 
much as for it to be gleaming with thumb-tacks, shining with cellulose tape, or 
bristling with pins. 


Letters may be attached to the bulletin individually or may be pasted or at- 
tached to a colorful backing and applied to the bulletin as a unit. Sticking pins 
through each letter, up to the heads, and applying just the points of these pins to 
the bulletin gives a good three dimensional effect. However, this is very good 
only if it is done very uniformly and if you are meticulous enough to touch up the 
heads of the pins with paint the same color of the letters. 


If you have invested considerable money in your background material, be 
sure that it is not damaged by your method of attaching your figures and letters. 
A few thumb tacks or pins applied at the proper angles, and always out of sight, will 
anchor most materials quite firmly enough. 


Excellent reationships are established with teachers and pupils if some library 
displays are centered around materials produced by pupils as a result of classroom 
activities. Original pictures, poems and stories, ceramics, papier-mache figures, 
woven materials, needlepoint pictures, or any hobby collections provide excellent 
themes for effective library bulletins. If the objects have any intrinsic value, it 
is wise to display them only if a case is available. 


Effective bulletins have a variety of uses. Well done, they are very decora- 
tive and add to the attractiveness of the library or foyer. They attract pupils to 
the library and stimulate the reading of books, particularly those related to the 
display. Depending upon the theme, a bulletin can be a starting point for a lesson 
on some work-type library skill—use of the card catalog or the vertical file, for 


example. Good bulletins can stimulate creative activities and the development of 
hobbies. 


Bulletin displays can be saved and repeated several years later when the stu- 
dent body has changed. An over-sized folder made of brown corrugated packing 
paper, with brown paper dividers for each month tied in place with cord (like 
loose-leaf rings), makes a serviceable file for many bulletin materials. This can be 
kept in a poster-storage drawer in the work-room. Letters, the heavy poster-board 
letters, in two sizes, can be stored alphabetically in a large paper carton contain- 
ing cardboard dividers. Background paper should be rolled, color side in, and 
stored vertically. 


A photograph file of bulletin displays is an invaluable aid to re-creating bulle- 
tin displays, as well as an excellent source of reference for other reasons. You will 
find that if you and your colleagues save the better bulletins, along with 
photographs or sketches of them, you can exchange them and save each other 
much time and expenditure of energy. 


Jump in with both feet and start creating! Bulletins are a challenge to your 
ingenuity and they can be fun. Aim for clean-cut simplicity. Results will be re- 
warding and satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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Displays and Exhibits - Army Style 


by Mrs. RutTH SHEAHAN Howarp, Staff Librarian, Second U. S. Army, 
Fort George G. Meade. 


Let George do it! An old proverbial saying in the 

civilian world. And in the Army, of course, let Joe do it! 

bc camera a This may sound like a passive attitude for such an active 
yS.ARMy 


subject, but quite to the contrary! 
POST Army libraries are much like all other libraries in 
SPECIAL SERVICES the middle-population bracket: not enough staff to conduct 
full-fledged publicity programs; and certainly not enough 
Ll BRARY money to appoint directors of publicity and exhibits. Many 
Mince cme eid are the librarians who have been faced with.this same bold 


fact—knowing not what to do, but knowing that something 
must be done! 


In the beginning, we didn’t need to look far to see that we were surrounded 
with potential patrons. They literally were flocking by our libraries. The potential 
and the challenge, however, was to have them flocking into our libraries. We had 
new, good basic collections—newspapers from representative sections of the country 
—magazines, the best. It was apparent though, that more than just an occasional 
call to come and view our wares was going to be required. 


The Army librarian did exactly what every other librarian would do—“try to 
think in terms of these men she would serve.’’ We discovered that a great many 
of the potential patrons were different from those we had had in our civilian ca- 
pacities. Many, many men—young men—single men—men away from home for 
the first time. They trained and went to school all day, and had leisure time at 
night. They had no home to which to go—just a barracks. They represented every 
type of humanity—many extremely talented, with great capability, anxious to con- 
structively pass his leasure time. Others who weren’t as gifted and who were just 
passing the time. The first group was really a captive audience, and the good Army 
librarian did not fail to recognize this. Getting this group as library participants 
would aid and abet getting the secnod group. So the librarian tried to know this 
man personally—not only for his interests, but for his talents. She learned that 
he was susceptible, not only to becoming a library patron, but also to becoming a 
co-worker. 


Her first step was to attract the man to the library, and for this she went 
right down to the basic fundamental of amospheric allure. ‘Make a man comfort- 
able and he’ll stay home at night,” at least most of the time. She tried to eliminate 
any severiy or austerity with which she might be faced in her library building. 
Light-tinted and colorful walls, attractive draperies, soft sofas and chairs, otto- 
mans, floor lamps and all other comforts were emphasized to provide this home 
away from home. This was her first display. Out went the sound trucks over the 
posts—‘‘come to the Post Library’—‘see the beoks to suit every man’s taste’’ 
“yelax and browse in comfort in your Post Library”—“‘listen to the best in record- 
ings at the Post Library”—and come they did! 





In addition to this “single” element of clientele, there was another large seg- 
ment of library patrons who came to Army libraries, and who are continuing to 
come in increasing numbers—the family group—the career soldier and his depend- 
ents, the wives and children. The family group is a travelled group—one which 
has experienced the many benefits of going places, seeing things and people around 
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the world. What an excellent place for source material, be it for programs, for 
expert advice, or for materials for displays and exhibits. With such help abound- 
ing, is it any wonder that we have called on this clientele to advise and assist us? 
Is it any wonder, that with confidence, we have said “let him do it?” For example 
there is the artist who delighted in executing the murals for the walls in one post 
library; the other artist who painted oils of several musicians to grace the walls 
of the music room in a post library. The soldier musician, who took complete 
charge of the weekly Classical Music Hour in the library, providing narrative back- 
ground for his presentation from library books. The much-travelled soldier who 
brought his slides to the library and provided an interesting evening of arm-chair 
travel abroad. The Sergeant who used his evening time to take an instructor’s 
training course in Great Books in the nearby city, returning to moderate a course 
at the post library. The soldier artist who provided an evening of art in the li- 
brary, exhibiting and discussing his own paintings. The soldier journalist, with 
talent just bursting from lack of discovery, who took over the library newspaper 
column during his stay at the post. The result was “Readers’ Who’s Who”—a short 
introduction to his buddy and what he had been reading from the post library. We 
found that one soldier saying it to another could register more interest in one 
column than could a librarian reviewing books in ten columns. 

To say that because we have called on this soldier patron for assistance, we 
leave it all to him, or that the Army Library Service does not have a planned pub- 
licity program, is not true; we only have recognized a good source close at hand, 
and have enlisted this personnel as our team-workers. In 1952, the Department of 
the Army planned and established an annual Library Publicity Contest in which 
all post libraries have been required to participate each year. Each contest has cov- 
ered the year’s program with the story reflected in scrapbook form. Individual army 
contest winners progress to the Department of the Army for all-Army judging. 
From this level, the winners are entered in the John Cotton Dana contest. One of 
the purposes of the contest has been to encourage planned programming. Another 
purpose has been to provide a medium for exchange of ideas among Army Libra- 
rians. Scrapbooks are placed ‘“‘on tour” after the contest and each Army Librarian, 
at some time during the year, has the opportunity to peruse the books. The third 
purpose, and certainly the desired ultimate is to devise ways to get more people 
to come to the library—to know the library—to use the library. 

One aspect of this publicity program has been the use of exhibits and displays. 
For inside publicity, we start many of these with the bulletin board, with our sol- 
co-worker assisting. As one Army Librarian has written: “That bulletin board 
making can be fun and as contagious as a fever has been proven. In a few weeks the 
competitive spirit among the professional librarians and the soldier personnel has 
been so enthusiastic that the completion of each bulletin board has amounted to 
practically an unveiling and a ceremony. One enlisted man said, ‘I’d like to make a 
board on Fishing!’ The next day he arrived with the end of a reel and two flies, 
and a ‘Now I'll Tell One’ board was the result.” The rod and reel collection, of 
course, was underneath the bulletin board. “The day before St. Patrick’s Day, an 
enlisted man bounded in with a green cardboard top hat, gleefully exclaiming, 
‘Look what I have for a St. Patrick’s board.’ In a few minutes he was back with a 
handful of shamrocks, which he had evidently scrounged from a Service Club 
party. The hat was tacked to the upper corner of the board, the shamrocks mak- 
ing a border with a background of light grey; the caption, ‘Topper on Our Fiction 
List’ was placed on a strip of green paper.” This librarian states: “Each time an 
illustration is made by one of the men, we have tried to preserve it and use it 
in each of our four libraries, and if at all usuable, stored and reworked with a new 
caption at a later date. Standard size boards which can be moved from one li- 
brary to another without disturbing the arrangement have been a boon.” 
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As always with bulletin boards, it isn’t so much the final execution as it is 
getting the idea. Through the medium of Newsletters, the individual armies have 
passed caption ideas around for local post adaption; captions used in other army 
libraries—in civilian libraries—department stores, or from any place where a 
librarian has seen a “likely.” 


Another inside publicity medium is the exhibit case. These we use for dis- 
play of anything we can find to exhibit, but especially for display of the many 
fine collector’s items which our travelling personnel have brought back from over- 
seas. Accessible, just for the asking, ,jhas been everything from jade, woodblock 
prints, symbolic scrolls, ivory carvings and costume dolls from the Far East to Al- 
pine woodcarvings, Swiss music boxes and blown glass collections from Europe. 
We find an excellent source of display material in our Army Crafts Shops, too— 
the treasured items made by our soldier personnel. Proud they are to supply us 
with the materials and set up the exhibits—hand-tooled leather pieces, jewelry, 
ceramic products, basketry, model airplanes, Right now the Crafts Department is 
sponsoring an all-Army Model Airplane Meei. Posters made by this Department 
have been distributed to Post Libraries for exhibits. Model planes are on loan from 
individuals—every book available on the subject of building models has been pro- 
cured by the libraries and art on display in the Crafts Shops. Strictly a program 
of cooperation and reciprocity. Another competition which always enhances in- 
terest and allows for this coordination in exhibiting is the annual photography con- 
test. This is the time for fine camera exhibits—especially the fine German Leicas 
which many of our men have. Not a photography book is in the library at this 
time except the few which have been snared to stand with the exhibit. After the 
contest, the winning photos often are displayed in the libraries, affording an op- 
portunity, not only for an exhibit but for a program. At one such exhibit, an ex- 
pert was called upon to provide a fine-point analysis and criticism of the photo- 
graphs. This proved popular. The Crafts Department also has helped us by pro- 
curing outside art displays for exhibits. This last winter, one of our libraries had 
two fine displays from this source, one of water-colors and one of prints. This was 
free to the library and cost the Crafts Department only the mailing charges. 





The Chaplains always are a cooperative group, providing us with occasional 
displays. At one of the posts during the last Easter season, the three post chaplains, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, collaborated and arranged an excellent display of 
ritualistic symbols used by each faith. Backed by library books, it was an impress- 
ive exhibit. Of course, the librarians cooperated with a bibliography of Lenten 
books for distribution in the chapels during Lent. 


Armed Forces Day is celebrated service-wide and is display-time for all. Fa- 
cilities are open to the civilian public and planned programs are in effect. At some 
of the posts, tents are erected for exhibiting purposes by all post sections—really 
county-fair style. The libraries always have a booth, in this instance, with 
appropriate and plenty of pass-out material. Since Armed Forces Day is an all- 
service celebration, we include the Navy and Air Force in our exhibits, usually re- 
sulting in a display of miniature ship models, airplanes and tanks, or the like. 
Needless to say, the books are there, too. 


An on-post author always presents an opportunity for a display. Last year 
one of the posts had a display of the new book, an open-house and an auto- 
graph party for “its” author. Right now, another post has the opportunity to 
“make something” of “The Linen Suit” by Jerome Bahr—a chance to display the 
book along with his former publications and have personnel “see the author.” 


For outside library displays, we exhibit wherever we can find a space. Not al- 
ways is this easy. However, sports trophy cases in field houses may well have some 
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sports books from the post library amid the trophies. One post has a fine exhibit 
case in the theatre lobby. Quite usual it is to see “Books into Movies” or any 
other appropriate exhibit in this case. If the soldier misses the display in the 
lobby, he is apt to receive a slide reminder on the screen “not to forget to spot it 
on his way out” and certainly, “not to forget to go to his post library.” At one of 
the new Post Exchanges, where fine display windows grace the front of the build- 
ing, the Post Librarian already has feasted her eye and is making the contact for 
display purposes. Of course, poster (hand-executed and Libri posters) adorn the 
PX bulletin boards, as well as those in Service Clubs, Theatres, Crafts Shops, Of- 
ficers’ Club Non-Commissioned Officers’ Club, dayrooms and barracks, so even if 
an exhibit isn’t possible at all times, the soldier isn’t permitted to forget his library. 
In addition too, he is most apt to be lighting his cigarette from a packet of matches 
which says “Post Library” on it, or writing a letter home on stationery which has 
the same identification. And at some of the stations, his wife may be seen leaving 
the library with her books in a shopping bag imprinted “Post Library.” 


In tune with National Book Week, some of the Armies have conducted Army 
Book Week. This calls for a full week of open house, displays of the new books of 
particular interest to the Army, and specifically to the individual post. 


Another display medium which some libraries have used is the “older book 
play,” such as “You’ll Fall In Love Again With These Books.” The same libraries 
often use a “Subject of the Week” or “Subject of the Month” plan to move some 
of the good, old titles. The older books on the subject are neatly encased in new 
Plasti-Kleer book jackets to give them the new look. The jacket affords the “shiny 
eye-appeal” and out go the books. 
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Still another type of exhibit of which the librarians make use is the “‘one-stand 
display. This generally is set up for a special program which the librarian is at- 
tending, and most often is done for a club meeting. It can be “Books as Gifts for 
Christmas,” “‘Books to Buy for Children”; “Flower Arranging” is an annual pro- 
gram in the various women’s on-post groups, and always calls for a display, noi 
only in the library, but at the group meetings. The theory in effect here, of course, 
“never attend any function empty-handed”—‘take the books along” for a-display 
and “take plenty of pass-out material.” 


is 


While not exhibits in the sense of the word, we always emphasize for display 
purposes certain musts of advertising too, such as lighted signs in front or on top 
of library buildings, outdoor bulletin boards, directional signs indicating the way 
to the library, and bus cards. 


Army libraries, as all other libraries, call on every firm and institution which 
even infers that an exhibit or display on loan might be available. Art museums in 
nearby cities are always a good source of supply and have helped us considerably. 
“Sources of Free Pictures” by Bruce Miller is constantly in use to provide us 
“show” materials on every conceivable subject. For ideas, each library has a sub- 
scription to and depends very much on the “Public Relations Planner.’”’ While this 
may seem a sterotyped way to keep publicity moving, the librarians using it are 
not sterotyped. It has proved invaluable to us and has proved ideas which become 
a basis for local adaption. In addition, ideas from busman’s holidays cannot be 
minimized as far as the army librarians are concerned. This is a cooperative ef- 
fort, and ideas are passed from librarian to librarian, Army to Army. To say, for 
instance, that when the Second U. S. Army published its monthly Newsletter, each 
issue carried ‘“‘display captions” and a description of each one of Kate Coplan’s 
window exhibits at Enoch Pratt Free Library, is to speak the truth. We didn’t 
consider ourselves copy-cats at all—rather just taking advantage of “the out- 
side expert,” as we have taken advantage of our soldier expert. While Miss Cop- 
lan’s ideas were disseminated from the Second United States Army Headquarters, 
the material was provided to each individual Army headquarters, so actually the 
ideas of this expert were disseminated world-wide. The Newsletter now coming 
in from the European Command has publicity and display ideas in it monthly. 
Each Army thus, has this source from which to glean ideas for local adaptation. 
One group of four stations within close proximity of each other has tried to ex- 
change posters among their libraries, from post to post. This has provided 
variety, the opportunity for more displays developed around the poster ideas and 
has reduced the time spent by librarians at the individual stations in garnering 
ideas and executing displays. 


It is true that we in the Army Library Service haven’t had the paid publicity 
experts on our staffs—but, as can be seen, we do have our unpaid experts within 
each—our soldier patrons. Secondly, the common bond among Army librarians 
has enhanced the desire to help each other—to cooperate, coordinate, and recipro- 
cate, in ideas and in materials, where possible. 


Are our publicity efforts proving productive, you say, and are we achieving at 
all the desired ultimate of getting more soldiers to come to the library and to read 
more? We think we have an answer in a very recent poll conducted by the De- 
partment of the Army in which the soldiers were asked if they read more, read 
less, or read about the same as they did before coming into the Army. In the Second 
Army poll the greatest number indicated that they are reading more. This is en- 
couraging, but we know we still have far to go. Our ultimate goal is yet to be 
attained—that if reaching a greater number of that group termed by Dr. Cyril 


caes 


Houle as the “‘inattentive.” 
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Another Cooperative Exhibition for Baltimore 


by DoroTHY MINER, Librarian and Keeper of Manuscripts, Walters Art Gallery. 


As this issue of the Maryland Libraries goes to press, preparations are in 
’ full swing for another of the large cooperative exhibitions which have provided 
some exceptional cultural events for Baltimore and Maryland. One such occasion 
was in 1940, when the Enoch Pratt Free Library was the scene of a comprehensive 
exhibition of the whole history of printing. This event, which relied almost entirely 
on the riches of local collections, was organized and carried through by a committee 
representing the chief libraries in Maryland in which appropriate material could 
be found: the Peabody Library, Maryland Historical Society, Walters Art Gallery, 
the Johns Hopkins University, John Work Garrett Library, the Maryland State 
Archives at Annapolis, and others, as well as a number of private collections. 


Since then there has been a series of memorable displays which have been 
made possible by a close collaboration between the Walters Art Gallery and the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. The first of these was the great exhibition of Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art of 1947, which was undertaken primarily to pro- 
ject the important, but little known, collection of the Walters Art Gallery in this 
field. Although this Baltimore-owned collection provided the nucleus of the show, 
it was amplified in variety and perspective by important loans from the other great 
museums of the country, as well as by little-studied objects from private collec- 
tions. It not only served the purpose of attracting the attention of Baltimoreans 
to a part of their own artistic property of which they had understood little, but 
went way beyond this in the sense that the show gave a new impetus to the study 
and collecting of Early Christian and Byzantine art throughout this country and 
even abroad. 


The second Walters-Baltimore Museum show was “Illuminated Books of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance” in 1949, a display based upon the collection of il- 
luminated manuscripts in the Walters Art Gallery, which ranks second only to 
that of the Pierpont Morgan Library in this country. Again, the desire to acquaint 
Baltimoreans with the delights lurking in a section of their possessions of which 
they knew little, was expanded into a national undertaking. By carefully selected 
loans from the chief libraries and private collections in the United States, it became 
the first comprehensive exhibition to show specialists in this country and abroa: 
what had been gathered in America in the way of important medieval illumination. 
Again it provided a stimulus to scholarship in the field, but its popular success was 
demonstrated by the fact that it led off a whole series of medieval manuscript ex- 
hibitions in various parts of the country, in communities where the public had 
never any previous opportunity to see such works. 


On the third occasion—the great exhibition of the history of maps of 1952, 
entitled “The World Encompassed’”’—the Baltimore Museum and the Walters Ait 
Gallery extended their partnership to include the two local rare book libraries most 
concerned with the subject: The Peabody Library and the John Work Garreit 
Library which had just come into the full ownership of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Again there was a “plot” underlying the selection of the topic—the de- 
sire to open to a wider audience the great importance and the vital interest of 
the kind of collections which are preserved in such rare book libraries as the Pea- 
body and that at Evergreen; to invite the more general public to experience for 
themselves the living quality of the documents which inform us of the tedious 
struggles, the imagination, daring and hardships whereby we have come to know 
the globe on which we live. Once more, the material drawn from local resources 
was amplified by extraordinary loans from the chief libraries of the country and 
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even abroad, so that again the display, which was a pioneer of its kind for this 
country, took on a national and even international importance among the scholars. 


The fourth cooperative exhibition which is now in preparation for its opening 
on November 12th, will lay before the public the whole history of bookbinding as 
an art. The show will begin the story in the fourth century A.D. when the book 
as we know it—the rectangular book with pages—had more or less superseded the 
roll as the form in which literature was preserved. It will follow the techniques 
of covering and embellishing the book—wherever this codex form was the normal 
one—from that time until the present day. 


Because of the ravages of time, only fragments or elements of the very earliest 
era will be available, and these will be parts of the binds of treasure books—books 
that were embellished with precious metals and ivory and jewels. There will in fact 
be a “Treasure Room” to gather together a selection of the special kind of book 
which were, at various epochs, ornamented thus richly—books which were intended 
not for the study-room or library, but as a part of the fittings of the altar. 


There will also be exhibits to show the role played by textiles in the history of 
bookbinding. These will include not only renaissance books covered with charming 
pictures worked in embroidery, but medieval textile-covered books which have ail 
but vanished from our knowledge, except through the representations of them in 
the works of painters and descriptions in early inventories. 


The main theme of the show, however, will follow the development of 
the techniques of leather working, as this was the material that early was adopted 
as particularly suited for book-covers and which to this day has lasted as the ideal 
one for the work of the artistic bookbinder. 


The leather covers will begin with some splendid examples of the Coptic 
craftsman, from the important group of Coptic bookbindings in the possession of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library—examples showing the greatest skill and diversity 
in the method of handling leather ornamentally. The direct descent of these tech- 
niques to the Arabs of Egypt and North Africa will be traced in some very rare 
and important examples, which also will make clear the specific nature of the 
contribution of the Arabs of Morocco, Tunis and other areas to leather work in 
Europe through their contacts with Spain and Italy. 


The leather bookbindings of Europe will commence with a small group con- 
sisting of all the decorated romanesque bookbindings in this country—a group 
which demonstrates how the ornamental stamp to embellish a leather bookbinding 
was related to the medieval art of seal-cutting. These will be succeeded by a selec- 
tion of the blind tooled and stamped monastic bindings of the gothic period, and 
the earliest of those produced by the “trade” in Paris, Flanders, London, ete. 


The main glory of the show will, of course, consist of the achievements of the 
European craftsman after the art of gold-tooling had been learned from his Mos- 
lem predecessors. From the earliest gold-tooling of Naples through the incredibly 
imaginative and beautiful productions of the French gilders of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries, there will be a bewildering series of masterpieces. It would be easy 
to load the exhibition at this point—but here the greatest care has been exertd to 
select examples of exceptional calibre and also to find ones that help to throw 
documentary light upon the disputed production of the great artists of the time, so 
often known to us only by name. 


England, Germany, Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, Central Europe and even 
colonial America will fit into the story in their turn. The final room will be de- 
voted to a selection of the works of some of the master designers of our own time, 
working, at their best, in the idiom of contemporary art. 


to 
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As in the case of the other cooperative shows, the purpose will be two-fold: 
a memorable experience for the general public, and a landmark in the scholarship 
of the subject. The organizers believe that only if the latter serious result is aspired 
to, is one justified in persuading museums and private collectors to part with pre- 
cious and fragile objects and send them off to a distant affair. But only if the public 
is stimulated and enriched spiritually, are public institutions such as ours justi- 
fied in devoting the really tremendous amount of time and effort and not incon- 
siderable funds involved in such a project. 


In order to atttain success in both phases of the undertaking, certain points 
must be borne in mind through the planning. If the show is to be worth while 
from the point of view of the specialist, it must be the result fo long and detailed 
study on the part of the organizer. The objects must be selected primarily for 
their quality, calibre and importance, and never merely for general superficial im- 
pressiveness. They must be selected with some thought of the problems which are of 
concern to present-day specialists, so that the juxtaposition of objects in the exhibi- 
tion may really contribute toward solutions. Moreover, the assemblage of ex- 
ceptional things and the research that has gone into the show should be embodied in 
an illustrated catalogue as full and as carefully drawn up as is humanly possible 
under the unavoidable pressures and stresses of exhibition organization. This is 
the permanent contribution to the scholarship of the field, and it is this that gives 
the event an enduring significance throughout the country and abroad—even for 
those unable to attend. 


As to the other requirement for the exhibition—a successful attraction for the 
public—we have now other techniques to bring to bear. It is the experience of the 
organizers of such exhibitions, amply borne out by the history of the previous 
events described above, that, if objects of artistic or historical interest are really 
outstanding and of first calibre, they can be shown to the public in such a way as 
to “get across.” They do not have to be flashy and “dramatic” to start with. All of 
the cooperative shows listed at the beginning of this article consisted of material 
which, to the uninitiated, is rather unprepossessing when lying unexplained in a 
dimly lit table-case. For the specialist this sort of display is no barrier. The trick 
is to take material which is in fact the living documenation of our culture or of 
some aspect of it, and so present it as to let the public share the rapturous excite- 
ment, and adventures of the specialist. It can be done and the public loves it. 


This ‘trick’, of course, consists of imaginative and effective exhibition and 
adequate explanation. To arrive at the former one must not suppose that it is neces- 
sary to “glamorize” or dress up the material. This only distorts and obscures the 
objects, which have been selected very critically for their own exceptional calibre. 
The thing is to present them so that their inherent beauty and distinction gets 
across. This is where such experienced installationists as those at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art have a contribution to make. Books in table-cases are dreary, and 
a room full of such presents no invitation to the eye as one enters. But upright 
cases, ingeniously disposed in space and shape and careful in lighting, present the 
books so that they greet the eye from a distance. To the unhardened visitor who 
easily drags his feet in a museum, a sensitive variation of background colors, not 
only to bring out the hue of surface-worn material, but to mark the progress from 
room to room, can be a subtle stimulation. Important is the placement of effective, 
large pieces or featured exhibits in such a way that they provide a vista of new 
pleasure, and thus beckon the onlooker to what lies ahead. Especially necessary 
are provocative and legible captions to the sections of the show, to orient the visi- 
tor as he moves about. 
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The point hardly needs to be made in connection with each of the large Bal- 
timore exhibitions alluded to in this article, that by collaboration we have been able 
to put on an event of calibre and lasting significance that would have been im- 
possible for any one Baltimore institution acting alone. Such shows, with their 
expenses for insurance, shipping and packing, photography and travel, are in- 
evitably far too burdensome for the regular budgets of our local institutions. But 
an occasional effort of especial importance warrants extra consideration in the 
way of appropriations from the collaborating institutions. Sometimes the nature 
of the show has caught the imagination of a private individual or an outside insti- 
tution and contributions are forthcoming. But a big advantage of such collabora- 
tion is that the institutions are able to stretch out their funds, whatever they may 
be, by the pooling of the kind of resources that otherwise would have to be bought 
and paid for. Insurance policies, technicians, carpenters and installationists, regis- 
trars and clerical staff, curatorial knowledge, all are joined. Each museum can 
contribute in some measure to certain necessities more than the other. The Balti- 
more Museum can provide to a space-starved Walters Art Gallery the facilities 
of its fine modern shipping room and carpenter shop, the succession of its tempor- 
ary exhibition galleries, the experience and services of its gifted installation staff. 
The Walters Art Gallery for its part can provide the long-term studies which are 
embodied in the selection and in the catalogue, and can furnish another not insig- 
nificant contribution—namely, its favorable “loan balance.” As now situated, the 
Gallery very rarely borrows from other collections, but is constantly lending, and 
very generously, to the exhibitions organized by other museums all over the coun- 
try. Consequently it is possible to take advantage of this situation in counting 
upon loans of exceptional importance for such a special show. 


In closing, it may be. pointed out that the kind of close working together 
which is involved in these exhibitions could be possible only in a community in which 
relationships between the institutions were warm and close and generous. It is a 
great tribute to the character of these inter-institutional relations in Baltimore 
that such events have been possible not only once, but over and over again. The 
city and state are the richer for it. 





Announcing two REGIONAL MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 24TH AT FORT GEORGE G. MEADE. 
OCTOBER 30TH AT ELKTON. 


Miss Evelyn Mullen, Library Extension Specialist, U. S. Office of 
Education, will speak at both meetings on the Expanding Library 


Program and the Personnel Shortage. 


DETAILS WILL BE MAILED TO ALL MEMBERS. 
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Exhibits and Displays 


A Selected List of Articles Appearing in Library Literature 


ABBREVIATIONS 





ALA—ALA Bulletin PW—Publishers’ Weekly 
LJ—Library Journal SL—Special Libraraies 
LW—Library World TN—Top News 
PL—Publication Libraraies WLB—Wilson Library Bullein 


Alexander ,M.L. “Display Problem.” WLB, 26:553, March 1952 

Anderson, S. W. “Book Exhibitions.” Librarian & Book World, 22:272+, July 
1933. 

Billot, C. P. “Place of Library Display in Public Relations.” LW, 39:125, March 
1947. 

“Book Display.” LW, 36:179+, February 1034. 

Brackett, T. “Say it with Exhibits.” WLB, 10:582+, May 1936. 

Brameld, G. “Library Display for Today’s Community.” Odds and Book Ends, No. 
20:3+, Winter 1955. 

Bruder, M. and Kelly, M. “Making Exhibits and Displays Effective.” New Jersey 
Library Bulletin, 13:29+, June 1945. 

Coakley, L. M. “Bulletin on Bulletin Boards.” WLB, 23:524+, March 1949. 

Coplan, K. M. “Is Your Library Making the Most of Exhibits?” LJ, 76:75+ Janu- 
ary 15, 1951. 

———. ‘“‘Show Your Wares!” LJ, 62:295, April 1, 1937. 

“Window Interest and How to Create it.” PW, 130:24924+, December 26, 





1936. 

Cranshaw, J. ‘““Gutff Called Book Display.” LW, 36:183+, February 1934. 

“Denver University Keeps Students Informed.” LJ, 73:449, March 15, 1948. 

DeWitt, J. “Bulletin Boards and Displays.” Libraries, 34:446+, November 1929. 

Downs, F. ‘Successful Hobby Exhibits.” LJ, 66:728, September 1, 1941. 

“Effective Local Library Exhibits.” LJ, 51:520+, June 1, 1926. 

Gennaro, R. M. de. “Recipes for Bulletin Board Dressing.” WLB, 23:525+-, March 
1949. 

Glantz, A.L. “So Your Library Has No Display Windows.” LJ, 721658+, Decem- 
ber 1, 1947. 

Hampson, S. “Book Display: Practical Aspects.” LW, 36:205+, March 1934. 

Hyle, D. F. “Dimensional Displays. ” LJ, 64:29, January 1, 1939. 

“Tdeas for Displays.” TN, 11:22, December 1954. 

Johnson, R. B. “Eye Catching Displays? Of Course!” WLB, 26:522+, March 1951. 

Kelly, M. see Bruder, M. and Kelly, M. 

Lee, R. J. “Thoughts on Displays.” Library Assistant, 30:88+, April 1937. 

Lewis, C. M. “Devising Distinetive Displays.” WLB, 14:4404+, February 1940. 

Lowery, H.G. “Library Displays at Low Cost.” Between Librarians, 10:6+, De- 
cember 1943. 
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Lowry, W. H. and Paine, C. S. “Be an Exhibitionist.” LJ, 81:2511+, November 
1, 1956. 

McGregor, D. “Building of Exhibits.” TN, 10:42+, March 1954. 

Mitchill, A. C. “Library Exhibits.” SL, 18:295, 1927. 

Moore, E. L. “Library Exhibitions.” PL, 4:148+, 1-899. 

Morton, J. “Exhibitions and Special Days.” PL, 8:464+, 1903. 

O’Connor, E. “Tips on Exhibits and Displays.” WLB, 22:536+, March 1948. 

Paine, C. S. see Lowry, W. H. and Paine, C. S. 

Reaum, C. E. “Making Mobiles.” WLB, 28:580+, March 1954. 

Reynolds, M. “Exhibits and Exhibits.” SL, 18:18+, 1927. 

Robie, B. A. ‘Declare Your Library’s Assets.” LJ, 81:2514+, November 1, 1956. 

Sanborn, H. J. “Let’s Look Behind the Exhibition.” LJ, 74:169+, February 1, 1949. 


Savage, E. A. “Books to Lend: A Talk on Book Display in Popular Libraraies.” 
LW, 40:107+, December 1937. 


Shoup, P. “Three Be’s of Displays.” LJ, 73:926+, June 15, 1948. 


Smith, G. “Making Friends for the Library Through Exhibits.” LJ, 59:646+, 
September 1, 1934. 


“Window Exhibits in Baltimore.” ALA, 27:366+, September 1933. 
Tanner, M. H. ‘Value of Exhibits and Displays.” WLB, 9:424+, April 1935. 
Wead, E. “The Technique of Library Exhibits.” LJ, 47:499+, June 1 ,1922. 
Yorke, D. “Thinking Beyond Books.” LJ, 65,675+, September 1, 1940. 








The ANNUAL MEETING of the 
MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND WASHINGTON REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS 
will be held in November 
at 
Washington 
Speaker at the morning session: 
Miss Edith Scott, ALA Chairman of Regional Groups. 
Speaker at the afternoon session: 


Colonel F. B. Rogers, Director of the National Library of Medicine 


For information, contact Jeanne Rose or Peggy Markle, Enoch Pratt Frec 
Library, Baltimore. 
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Program, Association of School librarians 
of Baltimore 


Date: Friday, October 11, 1957 
Time: 12:30 P.M. 
Place: Ballroom, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
PROGRAM: 
Luncheon Meeting 


Reservations, with cash $2.50 (including tip) should be sent before October 
4 to Miss Olive Mumford, 4000 Fairfax Road, Baltimore 16. Make all 
checks payable to ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS OF MARY- 
LAND. Specify meat or fish. 


Topic: TEACHER—LIBRARIAN CO-OPERATION FOR BETTER READING. 
Speaker: Dr. John J. DeBoer 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 
and Editor of Elementary English 
Person Presiding: Mrs. Barbara Ann Guise, Librarian, South Hagerstown Senior 
High School and Junior College, Chairman 
Principals, supervisors, and teachers as well as librarians are 
invited to hear this outstanding speaker. 


Detach and mail before October 4, 1947. 


To: Miss Olive Mumford 
4000Fairfax Road 
Baltimore 16, Md. 
EF POQUE POBOIVG acsiescccecexseces places for me at the luncheon October 11; price $2.50 


B GTOP saictcceereccrss WORE = neianenics fish. 
You may also pay your dues to the Association at the same time. 


They are $2.00 per school year. 


I am enclosing check for my dues. _................ WO raeheunt No. 
Total amount of check $.............000 TT ssisincstnsnsnrsiiianiaesichaiaaitaciagdaitibiaa 
School 


SOOO O EERO EERE EEE EEO EE EE EEE SEES EEE E OES SEEE ESOS EEE EEeeeEEeeS 


Fk CNT RIT ET TTY tee 
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America 
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Services 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Public Relations Depart- 
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Office 
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Washington, D. C. 


Greyhound Information 
Center 

Department N.-P. 

Box 815 
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poration 
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Holiday Magazine 
Information Service 
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Institute of Tourism 
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Japan Travel Bureau 
Tokyo, Japan 
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145 East 32nd Street 
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J. I. Case Company 
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@ We now stock 2000 recommended pre bound titles. 


@ We also stock 425 Supplementary Readers. Paper covers are pre- 
bound, the balance in regular Publisher's cloth editions. (Good). 


@ 98% of the titles are in stock at all times. 


@ You'll like our lowest prices and SUDDEN SERVICE and our won- 


derful PARAGON BINDINGS. 


DON R. PHILLIPS: INC. 
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